ements of Any Description 
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Labor is marching on as triumphantly as before. The open-shop 
crusaders have gone to rest for another ten years. The strike of the coal 
miners and the railroad shopmen proved to them that their propaganda 
of bitterness and hatred toward the unions did not work. The employ- 
ers and the public are disgusted with their doctrine, so we will hear no 
more from them for some time to come. 


The hosts of union men and women who paraded the streets on 
Labor Day in celebration of that great day dedicated to the honor of the 
working men, proved conclusively that the trade union movement of 
our country is today as vigorous and healthy as it ever was. It fills 
one’s heart with a feeling of thankfulness to look into the faces of the 
marching trade unionists and to see radiating therefrom such happiness, 
confidence, and good will. 


Each member of the union must have patience with the union and 
with his brother members. Remember that the union cannot accomplish 
everything in a day, or ina year. Remember that it is a human institu- 
tion gradually crawling along, gaining strength as it goes and that it 
has great work before it which undoubtedly it will accomplish. In the 
meantime have patience. If you desire proof that it will make good in 
the future, we ask you to look back twenty-five years and see the condi- 
tions that obtained at that time for the men and women workers and 
compare them with the conditions that the workers are now enjoying. 


Of course we know that all local officers are not working all of the 
time for the union, but we also know that you are not doing your share 
to help the union. Of course, it is true that the officers are bound to 
help but it is also true that they do a great deal more for the local than 
the local gives them credit for doing. They cannot do all the work. No 
set of officers can do anything or will amount to anything without the 
co-operation, good will and support of the rank and file of the member- 
ship. Before you find fault with the other fellow, just examine yourself 
and see if you are not shirking your duty. Be just with others as you 
would that they be just to you. If you find that you are not doing your 
share to help the union, begin today and get right down to work, then 
you will be justified in asking the other fellow to do his share. 





Beware of the man who is trying to create discord in your union. 
We are cursed with a few snakes in our unions who are working secretly 
to destroy us. Monsters like Judas, who are in the employ of the bosses, 
or sometimes secret agents of detective agencies, selling the blood of 
their fellow men for thirty pieces of silver. Watch them; beware of 
them. A sample of one of them is the fellow who says, why pay per- 
capita tax; and why send this money to Indianapolis. 


It is splendid to know that the general membership of trade unions 
ig at last beginning to understand that the moneys they pay into the 
union are used only for the special benefit of the rank and file. It would 
be wonderful if every union in cur country had at least a million dollars 
to help the wives and children of the strikers in case they have to face a 
conflict. Every dollar paid into the union is spent as judiciously and as 
carefully as it is spent by any business institution in our country. The 
rank and file must understand that of the small amount they pay in 
each month the greatest part of it is put away in a defense fund to pro- 
tect them in case of a struggle against an unjust employer. 
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THE FRATERNAL CANCER 


OWEVER strong 
the bond may be 
Tho’ woven by a 
master’s hand, 
And of the purest 
gold each strand, 
If somewhere, hid- 
den, there should 
be 
Corroding stains of bigotry; 
Like cancer eating at the heart 
’Twill cause the strongest bond to 
part, 
And all the good the master 
wrought 
With hand and brain must come 
to naught.” 


I recently read the above lines 
and was especially struck with the 
way they fitted present day con- 
ditions in the labor world, for we 
not only have to fight the open 
shop advocates and those who are 
making every effort in the world 
to destroy all labor organizations, 
but, in addition, we have to fight 
the menace of race and religious 
prejudice which is again making 
itself felt in our ranks. 

I recently saw a secret service 
report which showed the different 
methods used by our enemies to 
destroy local organizations, hoping, 
through the destruction of the lo- 
cals, to bring about the destruction 
of national organizations as well. 
The plan our enemies use is to play 
on whatever weakness the local 
leaders may happen to have. If a 
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man happens to love money too 
well, they will endeavor to reach 
him with money. If he has a 
weakness for games of chance, 
they endeavor to get him tied up 
with gambling debts. If he has a 
weakness for the fair sex, they 
plan accordingly. In fact there is 
no scheme they will leave untried, 
and, after everything else has 
failed, they always have their one 
last and most powerful scheme in 
reserve, and that is to foment race 
and religious prejudice among 
members of labor organizations, 
and the pity of it is their last plan 
always has a certain measure of 
success, for it seems to be an inher- 
ent weakness of human nature to 
follow the plan of the residents of 
the Whitechapel district of Lon- 
don, England, of some years ago, 
who were always ready to “eave 
arf a brick” at any stranger who 
happened to come along. 


There is no reason in the world 
why there should not be fraternal 
union with those of different races 
and religions, for, like Kipling’s 
“July O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
Lady,” we are all alike under the 
skin. 

There never was a time in the 
history of organized labor when 
our opponents were so determined 
in their efforts to destroy us, or so 
confident they could do so, and, un- 
fortunately for us, there never was 
a time when conditions seemed to 
favor our opponents as they do 
today, with several million of men 
out of work. 

From the above you can easily 
see that general conditions of today 
favor the enemies of organized la- 
bor much more than they do its 
friends, but with all of this against 
them, labor organizations can nev- 
er be destroyed from the outside. 
The only way that a labor organ- 
ization can ever be destroyed is 
through internal dissension, and 
nothing on earth will bring this 
about as quickly and surely as race 


and religious prejudice, and you 
can be sure that our friends, the 
enemy, are going to spring this on 
us in the very near future. In fact, 
there is every evidence at hand 
that they have already started to 
spread their poisonous propaganda. 

Brothers, you have cause to look 
with suspicion on any member who 
at any time brings up the question 
of race and religion, and it should 
be the policy of all to promptly sit 
down on any member who dissem- 
inates poison of this kind. 

If we hope to keep what has 
been gained through years of ef- 
fort and sacrifice, we will have to 
be a unit on all things affecting 
our organization. 

Enemies of organized labor have 
perfected an organization of their 
own. In fact, their present fight 
on organized labor is the strongest 
that we have ever had to meet and 
unless we keep our forces intact 
we are in danger of a “Labor Ar- 
mageddon.” 

What difference does a man’s 
race and religion make to you or 
me so long as he is a loyal mem- 
ber of the organization that pro- 
tects our wages and working con- 
ditions? These questions are al- 
ways thrown out as a smoke screen 
when our enemies have some 
scheme on foot to injure us. Do 
not fall for this, and in addition it 
will be advisable to sit: down hard 
on anyone raising these questions 
in your presence. If we expect to 
retain our present wages and work- 
ing conditions, we will have to do 
that to keep our organization 
intact. 

In closing, I am going to say that 
a man who will raise the question 
of race or religion is a menace to 
his organization at any time, and 
at this particular time is a traitor 
to the organization. “Cut it out.” 

In my opinion, the question of 
race and religion is most beauti- 
fully summed up in the following 
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lines from a recent number of the be induced to learn the trade: 


Kiwanis Magazine: 


At the muezzin’s call for prayer 
The kneeling faithful thronged the 
square; 
And from Pushkarra’s lofty height 
A dark priest chanted Brahma’s 
might. 
Amid a monastery’s weeds 
An old Franciscan told his beads; 
While to the synagogue there came 
A Jew to praise Jehova’s name. 
The one great God looked down and 
smiled, 
And counted each His loving child; 
For Turk and Brahmin, Monk and 
Jew 
Had reached Him through the gods 
they knew. 
—All for the Uplift of Labor. 
—The Carpenter. 





HAND CARVING VS. COM- 
POSITION 


The Union Woodcarvers of the 
United States need the help of all 
organized labor’s co-operation in 
combating the “Composition Orna- 
ment Evil.” They wish to urge 
union men to buy hand carving. 
Hence, they ask all union members 
when purchasing furniture, pianos, 
phonographs, etc., to be sure that it 
is strictly hand-carved. 

Hand carving is invariably union 
made. 

Composition carving is unfail- 
ingly non-union made. 

So when union men purchase 
furniture they should be careful 
and discriminating by demanding 
hand-carved furniture. Composi- 
tion ornament is nothing much 
more than acolored putty that 
contracts, expands, cracks and 
crumbles and is moulded by un- 
skilled labor into the shape of carv- 
ing. The use of composition orna- 
ment has made the trade very un- 
reliable for employment; and has 
forced carvers to leave the trade 
for other occupations; and makes 
‘it so that apprentices can seldom 





Therefore we would urge that all 
union men give this the widest pub- 
licity. 
The Grand Rapids Woodcarvers’ 
Publicity Committee. 
CHAS. DAVIDSON, 
JOHN REDHEAD, 
EDWARD SNOCK. 





LABOR INJUNCTION IS 
VICIOUS CLASS SYSTEM 


If—as its defenders claim—the 
labor injunction is such an efficient 
method to enforce law in strike 
times, why not make its applica- 
tion general? 

Why restrict its use to strikers? 
Why not stop all crime, injustice 


and wrong by the injunction proc- 


ess? 

If the constitution can be 
scrapped when strikers are in- 
volved, why not in the case of boot- 
leggers and land thieves? 

If an injunction judge can take 
every guarantee from strikers on 
the word of a detective, stool pig- 
eon or spy, why not accord the 
same treatment to mail robbers 


- and dealers in fake stock? 


Why not issue an injunction to 
the banking fraternity that no 
bank shall be looted or wrecked, as 
that interferes with business? 

Why are these law violators ac- 
corded rights that are denied wage 
earners who exercise their right to 
suspend work? The bank looter is 
assumed to be innocent until the 
state proves him guilty, after trial 
by jury. The striker is assumed 
to be guilty until he proves his in- 
nocence, not to a jury, but to the 
judge who issued the injunction. 

Why not assign the enforcement 
of all law to an injunction judge? 
Advocates of the labor injunction 
can not object to this procedure— 
unless they believe wage earners 
are entitled to less consideration 
than opium smugglers. 

Why not be logical in the use of 
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the injunction as a law enforcer? 

Make every police officer a proc- 
ess server for an injunction judge. 
Let all common law be repealed by 
statutory enactment, and then re- 
peal all statutory law, both crim- 
inal and civil. 

Burn all law books and court de- 
cisions. Forget every fundamental 
right. Then, with every law, cus- 
tom and guarantee destroyed, have 
one injunction judge—preferably 
Judge Anderson or Judge Wilker- 
son—issue a sweeping edict, “No 
one shall do evil.” 

Let the edict be as all-inclusive 
as the administration’s injunction 
against the shopmen. If a person 

-violates the edict, or some one 
claims he is liable to do evil, let 
him be rushed forthwith before the 
injunction judge. 

Then he will find how much his 
boasted American rights amount 
to when an irresponsible injunction 
judge supplants statutory law and 
constitutional guarantees. ) 

Then he will discover that the 
injunction judge considers him 
guilty; that he “must show cause 
why he should not be punished for 
contempt of court.” It devolves on 
him to prove his innocence, rather 
than the accuser to prove his guilt. 

He will also discover that pun- 
ishment is at the discretion of the 
injunction judge, who can jail or 
fine, according to the prejudices 
ne moods of a court unfettered by 

aw. 

If the injunction method is to 
govern when strikers are involved, 
let it also apply to profiteers. 

If the injunction stops crime 
among strikers, let injunction ad- 
vocates be logical. Let kidnapers 
and hold-up men be enjoined. Stop 
the terrific loss by fire in this coun- 
try by enjoining arson. 

If injunction advocates do not 
accept this reasoning, let them ac- 
knowledge they are untruthful 
when they defend the labor injunc- 
tion. 


Let them acknowledge that if 
strikers are accorded rights freely 
given dope peddlers and influential 
bank wreckers, the judiciary could 
find no excuse to aid reaction and 
privilege in industrial disputes. 

Let us have government by in- 
junction for all the people or gov- 
ernment by injunction for none. 

This nation must not be dedi- 
cated to the theory of classes when 
men stand before the courts of our 
land.—News Letter. 





STRIKES AND STRIKERS 


Newspapers have been printing 
figures about the numbers of work- 
ers on strike. 

According to these figures there 
are about 1,250,000 workers who 
have resorted to the strike as a 
final protest against the arbitrary 
imposition of unjust terms and 
conditions of work. 

The figures are approximately 
correct. 

But the newspapers wail about 
the great loss involved—the loss of 
wages, the loss of production, the 
loss of profits. 

Yes, principally the 
profits. 

But who says anything about 
losses due to other factors? 

We print here figures about 
losses due to preventable accidents 
and preventable illness. Staggering 
figures! 

These figures were found by en- 
gineers appointed by Herbert Hoo- 
ver and these same engineers 
found that management is to blame 
for substantially 75 per cent of the 
loss through waste in industry. 

Other enormous causes of pre- 
ventable loss are excessive “turn- 
over,” improper distribution, faulty 
routing of supplies and production 
policies made to suit the financial 
market instead of the commodity 
market. 

Strikers are idle because a prin- 
ciple is at stake. If workers never 


loss of 











struck wages would soon be back at 
the sixteenth century level and 
workers would again live in hovels 
and caves. 

The strike—the act of ceasing 
work — is the modern protest 
against unacceptable terms and 
conditions, the only effective pro- 
test. It is not a wasteful effort. It 
is a conserving, constructive, pro- 
gressive effort to maintain a con- 
stantly rising standard of civiliza- 
tion. 


ACCIDENTS 


In 1919 there occurred in indus- 
try about 23,000 fatal accidents, 
about 575,000 non-fatal accidents 
causing four weeks or more of dis- 
ability, and 3,000,000 accidents 
causing at least one day’s disa- 
bility. The figures for 1918 were 
about 13 per cent higher. 

These approximate figures are 
low because they do not include 
medical expenses incurred by 
workmen and not paid by the em- 
ployer or insurance company ; over- 
head cost or personal accident in- 
surance carried by workmen; cost 
of training new men to take the 
place of those injured; employ- 
ment and welfare department ex- 
pense in keeping track of injured 
workmen and their families. The 
addition of these items would bring 
the total well over a billion dollars 
per year. 

In this calculation no account has 
been taken of the indirect loss of 
production due to the stoppage or 
slowing up of work when an acci- 
dent occurs. This affects not only 
the operation at which the man is 
injured, but associated operations 
as well. It applies also to “near- 
accidents” in which no personal in- 
jury occurs. 

Experience indicates and author- 
ities agree, that 75 per cent of 
these losses could be avoided, with 
a saving in direct, clearly ascer- 
tained losses alone of a quarter of 
a billion. 
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The time lost is estimated to be 
296,000,000 days. Allowing for an 
average wage of $4 per day during 
the time actually lost, adding an 
estimate for impaired earning pow- 
er because of disability or death, 
but subtracting the subsistence of 
those killed, this gives an economic 
loss to the country of about $853,- 
000,000 for the year 1919. 


This is not the whole loss 
chargeable to accidents. 


In one state (Wisconsin) the 
costs to employers for medical and 
surgical aid and hospitals’ bills, 
and the overhead expenses of in- 
surance, equalled 86 per cent of the 
actual compensation paid to work- 
men. The compensation paid the 
workmen was about 22 per cent of 
the total actual and prospective 
wage loss. Records from other 
states indicate that this is probably 
typical. On this basis the total di- 
rect cost of industrial accidents in 
the United States in 1919, includ- 
ing medical aid and insurance over- 
head, was not less than $1,014,000,- 
000. Of this, $349,000,000 was 
borne by employers and $665,000,- 
000 by employers and their depend- 
ents. 

These approximate figures are 
low because they do not include 
medical expenses incurred by work- 
men and not paid by the employer 
or insurance company; overhead 
cost or personal accident insurance 
carried by workmen; cost of train- 
ing new men to take the place of 
those injured; employment and 
welfare department expense in 
keeping track of injured workmen 
and their families. The addition of 
these items would bring the total 
well over a billion dollars per year. 

In this calculation no account 
has been taken of the indirect loss 
of production due to the stoppage 
or slowing up of work when an 
accident occurs. This affects not 
only the operation at which the 
man is injured, but associated oper- 
ations as well. It applies also to 
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“near-accidents” in which no per- 
sonal injury occurs. — 

Experience indicates, and 
authorities agree, that 75 per cent 
of these losses could be avoided, 
with a saving in direct, clearly 
ascertained losses alone of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars per year to 
employers, and half a billion to em- 
ployes. ; 

An official of a large insurance 
company believes that by proper 
safety measures the waste due to 
accident in the building industry 
can be reduced 75 to 80 per cent 
in two to five years of earnest ef- 
fort, and that construction labor 
cost can be cut 3 per cent by these 
measures. Another official esti- 
mates, from’ actual accomplish- 
ments in safety measures, that a to- 
tal of more than 12,000,000 days a 
year could be saved the industry by 
the application of safety methods. 
In certain industries, on the other 
hand, such as boot and shoe manu- 
facturing, accidents are insignifi- 
cant. 





SICKNESS 


A report on national] vitality pre- 
pared in 1909 for the national con- 
servation commission, appointed 
by President Roosevelt, estimated 
that there were then about 3,000,- 
000 persons seriously ill at all times 
in the United States. This meant 
an average annual loss per person 
of 13 days owing to illness. It was 
estimated that 42 per cent of this 
illness was preventable, and that 
such prevention would extend the 
average life by over 15 years. 

Since that report was issued, an 
apparent reduction in illness has 
been accomplished; so that today 
an estimate of between eight and 
nine days working time lost 
oxen illness is probably near the 

act. 

In discussing public health con- 
ditions there is no clear distinction 
between the standard of the 42,- 
000,000 persons classed as gain- 


fully employed in the United States 
and those specifically engaged in in- 
dustry. The 42,000,000 men and 
women gainfully employed prob- 
ably lose on an average more than 
eight days each annually from ill- 
ness disabilities, including non-in- 
dustrial accidents—a total of 350,- 
000,000 days. Of the 500,000 
workers who die each year, it is 
probable that the death of at least 
one-half is postponable, by proper 
medical supervision, periodic medi- 
cal examination, health education 
and community hygiene. 

Assuming that the average life 
has, aside from all spiritual and hu- 
man values, an economic value to 
industry of not less than $5,000, 
and assuming that this special diet, 
care, and medical attention re- 
quired by a man chronically ill 
costs $3 per day, it has been esti- 
mated that the economic loss from 
preventable disease and death is 
$1,800,000,000 among those classed 
as -gainfully employed—or over 
$700,000,000 among industrial 
workers in the more limited mean- 
ing of the term. 

The preceding figures are de- 
rived from studies of individual 
groups, from insurance experience, 
from census records, from draft 
records, and there is experimental 
basis for the statement that this 
loss could be materially reduced 
and leave an economic balance in 
the working population alone over 
and above the cost of prevention of 
at least $1,000,000,000 a year. 


Tuberculosis is the most impor- 
tant disease among industrial 
workers, two or three deaths per 
1,000 per annum occurring at the 
working ages. It is estimated that 
3 per cent of the wage earners, or 
about 1,250,000 lives are affected. 
The economic loss from tuberculo- 
sis death rate as affecting the work- 
ing population is $500,000,000 an- 
nually. Pneumonia, influenza and 
typhoid fever are the most impor- 
tant communicable diseases among 























adults. Influenza and pneumonia, 
in non-epidemic years, take about 
35,000 lives in the working ages, 
and account for at least 350,000 
eases of illness. Typhoid fills close 
to 150,000 sick beds annually and 
takes 15,000 lives, mostly in the 
working ages.—From Waste in In- 
dustry, Federated American En- 
gineering Societies. 





INSULTS PRESIDENT 


Chicago.—In the railroad shop- 
men’s strike bulletin this public 
- letter is addressed to the rail ex- 
ecutives: 

“These organizations of shop- 
men very reluctantly acquiesced in 
the President’s first proposal. It 
guaranteed us nothing, but the 
President of the United States re- 
quested, in the name of the people, 
that we end the strike as quickly 
as possible. We consented. 

“You snubbed the chief execu- 
tive, and one of your members, 
President Underwood, of the Erie 
Railroad, posted a notice in his 
shops to the effect that ‘no poli- 
ticians are going to settle this 
strike.’ 

“Your subsidized press is silent 
on this insult to the President of 
the nation, but had one of the ex- 
ecutives of a shopmen’s organiza- 
tion either uttered or attached his 
name to such a statement he would 
be condemned the length and 
breadth of the land.”—News Let- 
ter. 





LABOR ACKNOWLEDGED 


“Do you give to the question of 
labor the attention and study it 
deserves?” The question was 
asked by a man formerly a coal op- 
erator, addressing a gathering of 
coal men, according to Richard 
Spillane in Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. “You have neglected the 
major element, and then instead of 
putting the blame where it is, on 
yourselves, you damn labor. When 
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labor is handled properly, it re- 
turns adequate results,” the gen- 
tleman quoted goes on to say. 

And then he hands out this up- 
percut right on the edge of the 
open-shop chin: “It is not to be 
done even by methods such as 
Judge Gary employs. He’s a great 
man, but he’s miles away from 
labor.” 

After such an arraignment as 
that it seems like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to indicate that the men 
must be dealt with as men, as hu- 
man beings, as properly organized 
as are the operators. Then, and 
not until then, can labor be satis- 
fied it is receiving justice, and be 
possessed of that measure of good 
will which will give to the industry 
the best in the men. 

The steel trust and other large 
agglomerations of capital have 
played the losing game of coerc- 
ing labor too long. Labor will or- 
ganize, it will insist on its rights, 
it will demand humane treatment. 
Industry can afford to give all of 
that. Until industry does, it is not 
properly organized. It is not to- 
day. And the blame rests entirely 
upon the shoulders of the union- 
haters. Let them learn.—Progres- 
sive Labor World. 


OUR LAND POLICY 

Young men can not expect to 
own farms unless they inherit 
them, said Prof.. F. H. Newell, con- 
sulting engineer of the United 
States reclamation service, in a 
speech in Washington, D. C. 

He said that the present eco- 
nomic conditions are such that the 
young man is usually only a laborer 
or tenant, and that this is true in 
spite of the fact that one-half of 
the area of the United States is 
unused and waiting to be devel- 
oped. He declared that stable gov- 
ernment depends upon a sound land 
policy and that this should be 
worked out by the state and 
national governments. 














SEPHORA 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T may be rather late at this writing to refer to the strike of the 
coal miners, but that conflict was of such importance to the labor 
movement that I fee] that in justice to our members I should make 
some statement in reference to the strike and its ending. The coal 
miners, numbering 500,000, went on strike on April 1, because the coal 
operators refused to carry out their agreement, which was, that thirty 
days prior to the expiration of the old agreement, they would meet with 
the officials of the mine workers and endeavor to reach a new agreement. 


The strike went on and it seemed for a while that the miners were . 


engaged in a losing fight, as nearly 100,000 non-union mine workers 
in different parts of the country, especially in West Virginia and Colo- 
rado, remained at work. The government officials and the large employ- 
ers of the country seemed to pay very little attention to the strike, 
believing that before the surplus of coal on hand was used up that 
undoubtedly the miners would be forced to settle on the terms offered 
by the employers. The Mine Workers’ Union did everything in its 
power to avoid going on strike, they did not want to strike, as con- 
siderable unemployment prevailed during the previous year and the 
funds of the miners and their families were very low. The Mine Work- 
ers’ International Union had also been engaged in very expensive legal 
proceedings and its funds were tied up, so there was never a time in 
the history of the miners’ union when it was more dangerous for it to 
enter into a conflict with the employers. But, as stated above, it was 
impossible for the mine workers to prevent the strike because the opera- 
tors desired the strike, as they had enormous quantities of coal on hand 
and the warm season was setting it. In addition, there was censiderable 
agitation everywhere in favor of a reduction in the price of coal, so the 
operators realized that until they did something to make the people cry 
and beg for coal, they could not prevent a substantial reduction in the 
selling price. The Mine Workers’ International Union had very little 
money in its treasury and was confronted with a condition that seemed 
almost insurmountable. It is true that every one who spoke of the 
situation seemed to believe that the miners would have to accept a reduc- 
tion in wages. After the men had been out on strike for three months 
the government became alarmed and began to make suggestions as to 
some means of reaching a settlement. The settlement offered by the 
government amounted to nothing except that a settlement take place 
on an arbitration basis, and a majority of the arbiters who would hand 
down the decision were to be appointed by the President of the United 
States. The miners refused such a proposition, being fearful, apparently, 
of the men who would be appointed by the administration. The Miners’ 
International Union rendered the men all the assistance it could, but 
that assistance was very little, because it had but little to give. Under 
the laws of the United Mine Workers there is no guaranteed strike 
benefit. The per capita tax paid to the International on each individual 
is 50 cents per member per month. A great deal of this money is used 
to carry on the work of the International, outside of the payment of 
strike benefits. The course pursued in this last strike, as in all of their 
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strikes in the past, was that wherever great need prevailed, the union 
gave to the miners and their families food and clothing, but this was 
done only in extreme cases, and 80 per cent of the men on strike during 
the entire period of six months that they were out received but very 
little—practically nothing at all, so that great credit and honor belong 
to the mine workers who fought this fight for the maintenance of their 
working conditions and the continuation of their union. With their 
families practically starving to death, many of them evicted from their 
homes by the operators, the miners and their families suffered and 
fought for six months. No other large body of workers in this or any 
other country that we know of have ever gone through such a struggle 
and they deserve the victory they have won and are entitled to the 
praise and admiration of every trade unionist in our country. They 
also demonstrated to the world that the employers would not defeat 
them or destroy their union through the aid of non-union men, no mat- 
ter how much money and power was at the disposal of the employers. 
It was indeed more than surprising to know that after President Hard- 
ing had issued a manifesto, or declaration, or command, to all of the 
operators to open up their mines and ordered the governors of the sev- 
eral] states in which mines are located to see to it that proper protection 
was given the operators in order that they might open their mines on 
a certain date, as already stated, it was some surprise to know that not 
one operator or one governor in this country attempted to operate the 
mines in their district with the exeeption of Governor McCray of Indi- 
ana, who endeavored to operate one or two strip mines and, although 
he had the aid of the State militia and all the power of the State behind 
him, he was unsuccessful in doing so, and it is common rumor around 
Indiana that for each ton of soft coal mined it cost the State of Indiana 
one thousand dollars a ton. Governor McCray, we understand, was mis- 
informed as to the circumstances, otherwise, he would not have made 
such a foolish move. With all the power of the National government, 
with the assistance of all the wealth of the country and the help of the 
employers’ associations everywhere, they were unsuccessful in mining 
coal or breaking the strike. This fact should not be lost sight of by our 
membership—if those poor miners, many of them illiterate, many of 
them unable to speak our language—could for months stand poverty and 
misery and see their families suffering privation and want and starva- 
tion, in order that they might preserve their union, it should indeed be 
an incentive and a moral to our English-speaking members, and an in- 
spiration to trade unionists throughout the country if ever called upon 
to make a similar fight to preserve their union. All honor and praise 
to the miners who were engaged in that great struggle. Congratula- 
tions are due each member for the victory gained. It was predictéed 
everywhere that they would never be able to maintain their old wage 
scale, but the miners have demonstrated to the world that it was within 
their power to do so. The fight is over and the strike was won by the 
union. The check-off system, or union-shop conditions, were not de- 
stroyed and still obtain and the old wage scale will continue to operate, 
and when the time for the next agreement comes around, it is a certainty 
that the employers and the government will see to it that an agreement 
is entered into without a stoppage of work. In addition to winning this 
strike for themselves the miners have stabilized the trade union move- 
ment everywhere and have brought back to earth the dreamers who 
were on the side of the unjust employers crying for the destruction of 
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trade unionism. Again we say, the union miners deserve the apprecia- 
tion of every working man in this country because they have saved the 
wages of the workers of the country against the cry of the employers 
to cut down wages, using the lying statement that, in that way could 
prosperity return. The miners fought and struggled for a principle 
and a just cause. No struggle was ever entered into or fought more 
honorably than this last great strike of the miners who were endeavor- 
ing to maintain their wages and their union. 





VERY paper in the country for the last month or two has pub- 
EK lished editorials condemning the miners’ union and all trade 
unionists for their murdering, blood-thirsty tactics, as a result of 

the unspeakable condition that obtained between the union miners on 
strike and the strikebreakers employed in a mine at Herrin, Illinois. 
Nearly every newspaper in the country, some time during the past 
ninety days, has condemned the labor movement of the country for what 
happened in that district. No eredit is given Labor for the good that it 
does, but if labor or a few men in the labor movement, make a slight 
mistake, that mistake is heralded throughout the nation and sometimes 
throughout the world. The strikebreakers brought into Herrin by the 
operators were recruited from Clark Street, Chicago, and other places, 
and were men of the lowest type. They had been informed as to the 
kind of work they were to engage in. The miners, so those who seem 
to know say, cautioned the operators against using strikebreakers and 
also informed the strikebreakers that they had better not engage in 
trying to work in the places formerly occupied by the miners who were 
then on strike. There is no one in this country that regrets the taking 
of life more than do labor union officials. It does no good to kill off one 
or two strikebreakers, men who have no mind of their own, who are 
practically degenerates or “pick-ups” from the underworld, many of 
them so depraved and besmirched with crime that they would just as 
soon die as live. Under the laws of the State of Illinois, a man cannot 
work in a mine down under the ground as a miner until he has had 
two years’ experience. Therefore, in this case, the operators decided to 
work a strip mine. In other words, to work the mine from the surface 
with steam shovels,. etc. Those unfortunate strikebreakers who were 
brought into that district were the victims of money-thirsty employers 
who owned the mines. They knew very well, before they brought in 
those poor degenerates, what they were going up against, and they knew 
the strikers were men who were determined that no one should take 
the bread and butter out of the mouths of their children. The operators 
knew that to bring in those men meant a battle, yet in spite of all this 
they brought in those poor victims, so if any one is guilty of murder it 
is the operators who induced, by promises of good positions and other 
so-called comforts, those poor victims from Clark Street, Chicago, to 
come to that district and work as strikebreakers. It is all very well to 
speak of the freedom in our country, and the right of men to work where 
they please, etc. All men are entitled to justice, and the men who are 
out on strike fighting to maintain a living wage are as much entitled 
to justice as are the strikebreakers who come from the slums in order 
to break strikes. After all, capital should not own everything in our 
country. The mines in which those miners were employed are as much 
the property of the miners as they are the property of the capitalist 
who invests for money-making purposes. . Nature placed the coal in the 
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round to be the property of every one, but capital comes along with his 
ater and those men come along with their labor, and without labor the 
minés would not amount to anything for anyone, so the miners have 
some property rights in the premises. But we are not arguing the legal 
aspects of the case here. We are only speaking from the standpoint of 
justice, as we understand it, and are not endeavoring to say that the 
miners were justified in breaking the laws, but we want the public and 
our membership especially to understand that out of 500,000 miners on 
strike—men from every country in the world, many of them not thor- 
oughly understanding our government or our institutions, men who had 
been persecuted in foreign countries, seeing conditions surrounding them 
and their families becoming unbearable, were beginning to believe that 
there was no justice even in this country—of this great multitude of 
men 499,900 were not charged with crime of any kind, did not break 
any laws, but they and their families lived as peaceable individuals, yet 
the trade union movement is not given any credit for this, but is held 
up to scorn and ridicule because twenty or fifty unfortunate miners 
who were starving to death broke the law in Herrin, Illinois. I some- 
times wonder why the justice on which the trade union movement is 
founded is not spoken of in better language by the press of the nation 
instead of the press always being against us when the unions are 
referred to. It is only those men who are engaged in handling trade 
unions; those men who represent unions that are struggling to hold 
living conditions for their membership, who are constantly endeavoring 
to impress upon the minds of the membership the necessity of obeying 
the law, only those men understand what would happen should they pur- 
sue any other course except that of pleading with the millions of work- 
ers, and especially those engaged in a conflict, to obey the laws of our 
country—only the officers of unions having a large membership under- 
stand what would happen. It causes us to shudder when we think of 
what kind of conditions would obtain were the membership told in meet- 
ing, secretly or otherwise, to go out and destroy things, instead of being 
advised and warned and cautioned against breaking the law. 

; Great credit is due any set of officers who were successful in carry- 
ing on a strike where 500,000 men were involved for months, with as 
little crime committed as that which obtained during the miners’ strike. 





Above all, be a leader for harmony in your union. 

If we divide amongst ourselves we destroy our strength and 
accomplish the desire of our enemies. 

Have courage when things look darkest. Have faith in the ultimate 
success of our union. Our cause is just, we are bound to win. 





HE striking railroad shopmen have reached a settlement which 

covers about one-half of the membership out on strike. For this 

we are thankful, but we hope and pray that the men still on strike 
who are making such a gallant fight will be successful in their struggle 
against the stubborn officials of the roads that refuse to see the necessity 
of reaching an honest understanding with their former employes. Some 
weeks ago, President Harding made a proposition, asking that all the 
men return to work in their former places under the award of the rail- 
road wage board, that is, that the men return to work, accepting the 
reduction offered by the wage board, and that the case be reopened or 
reviewed for the purpose of finding out whether or not said reduction 
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was justified. The operators refused to accept President Harding’s 
plan of settlement, on the ground that they had hired a great many men 
in the places of the strikers, also that a number of their old men did 
not go out on strike, and that those men should come first. In other 
words, that the seniority principle that has obtained for fifty years 
should not continue in the future. Understand, the question of seniority 
would not have cost the railroad companies one penny. Every one who 
knows anything about railroads knows that the kind of men who are 
hired during a strike are no good. Every one knows that the railroads 
are looking for dollars and cents and that any question that does not add 
to the cost of the operation of the roads is not a serious problem for the 
roads to consider, so if President Harding’s proposition to the men had 
been accepted by the railroads, it would not have cost them one cent, 
and the men would have been back at work, accepting the decision of the 
Railroad Wage Board, against which they went on strike, and it is al- 
most a certainty that the Railroad Wage Board, constituted as it is, could 
not consistently reverse its decision, on which they had spent six months, 
going over statistics in an endeavor to find conditions that would war- 
rant handing down such a decision, in other words, a decision saying to 
the shopmen that they would have to accept a 10 per cent reduction. 
Should the Wage Board reverse that decision, it would be admitting that 
the decision was wrong in the first place, and that they, the members of 
the Wage Board, were incompetent. In other words, they would make 
of themselves the laughingstock of the country at large. To accept 
President Harding’s proposition would have meant that the railroads 
had practically won the strike—the men going back to work, accepting 
the reduction against which they had gone on strike. But the railroads 
did not desire a settlement so there must be something behind the scene. 
They either desired that no agreement be reached for the purpose of 
having the President guarantee that there would be no revision down- 
ward of rates or they were desirous of having the government take over 
the roads temporarily, then at the end of thirty or sixty days, they could 
go after the government and claim the government allowed the equip- 
ment to run down and by such manipulations force the government to 
pay so much per one hundred miles to replace the so-called destroyed 
equipment, as they did when the government turned over the railroads 
to the owners after the war. There must have been some manipulation 
of this kind going on or the railroads would have accepted the offer of 
President Harding and ended the strike. Just imagine, the New Haven 
railroad refusing to accept the President’s suggestion. That road has 
the heaviest passenger hauling per number of miles of any road in this 
country, and while it is up to its eyes in debt, and has not paid any divi- 
dends for years, nearly every train on that road is crowded with pas- 
sengers and as a rule it is impossible to get a lower berth on that line. 
They claim that they are having no trouble, but on going over that road 
the other night to New York the train had to stop several times on the 
road between regular stops as a result of poor equipment, and the train 
got into New York three hours late. Half of its engines are on the 
junk pile, and the half they are using are not fit to be on the road, still 
they say they are running normal, while it is an absolute fact that every 
one riding on that road is running a serious risk because of the run- 
down equipment. It is a shame to think that those companies which 
should serve the public should have so little regard for the rights or the 
lives of those traveling on their roads. This is the condition that ob- 
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tains, but it seems that those corporations are safe from punishment, 
no matter how serious the crime is that they commit against the country. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that the shop men who went on strike 
have proved their power to win when engaged in a just cause. They did 
not strike until they were driven to do so. They had received more than 
one reduction and knew that unless they took the stand to protect them- 
selves they would be confronted with another reduction. They were 
forced into the strike and they have won without the aid of the other 
organizations that should have supported them, and even if they lose 
on one or two roads—which we hope they will not—you can take it from 
the writer, that it will be many years again before the railroad com- 
panies will bring about a repetition of conditions that have obtained 
during the past three months. The old saying, “It is better to have 
fought and lost than never to have fought at all,” is true. 





HE injunction obtained by Attorney General Daugherty against 

the striking shopmen was the most sweeping affair of its kind 

which was ever obtained from a court in this or any other country 
that we know of. Just imagine, enjoining a number of trade unionists 
from contributing to the support of the striking shopmen. Just imag- 
ine, the court saying that no man could hold a meeting in which the 
strikers might congregate, even if the meeting was held so that the 
strikers might be advised as to what they should do to maintain the 
law. All gatherings of the strikers in which they were advised by the 
officers ef the union were illegal. The injunction was so sweeping that 
it was ridiculous. It has aroused more adverse criticism, by even the 
enemies of labor, than anything that has happened in recent years. 
The government has made itself the laughingstock of the country as a 
result of this sweeping injunction obtained by Mr. Daugherty. Labor 
has not suffered any setback. The shopmen have not been weakened 
in the least, their courage has not been broken, but the government and 
the political party to whieh Mr. Daugherty owes allegiance has suffered 
a serious blow, because his action in this case has aroused the rank and 
file of the workers of our country, organized and unorganized. In 
Washington the other day I heard a conversation between two promi- 
nent political leaders, both friendly to the present administration and 
not members of any union, in which they expressed regret because of the 
rash proceeding of the attorney general, and they were of the opinion 
that a serious mistake had been made. There is such a thing as going 
too far, so if Mr. Daugherty and those he represents were anxious to 
protect the employers or desirous of serving those employers, he should 
have found some better way than that of obtaining a writ from court— 
the most sweeping of its kind ever issued—which has created a discus- 
sion which has brought to the attention of some of the ablest and most 
public-spirited men and women of the country the condition that exists 
in Washington. Some have had the impertinence to ask, “What kind of 
a lawyer is Daugherty?” “What did he do before coming into the 
Cabinet?” “Does he know anything about law?” The answers have 
been—Daugherty was not a very successful lawyer—he was known over 
in Ohio as being somewhat of a lobbyist around the legislature in Colum- 
bus—was political adviser to President Harding and received the ap- 
pointment as attorney general in payment for services rendered during 
the campaign for the election of the President. Others have had the 
nerve to say—if Mr. Daugherty was not a very good lawyer, surely 
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he should have called in other men of the legal fraternity for advice on 
this all-serious proposition. Others have said he did call in advisers but 
apparently his advisers did not know any more than did Mr. Daugherty, 
or else they are so blinded by prejudice against the workers that their 
judgment is warped. At any rate the injunction obtained by Mr. 
Daugherty to destroy the life and freedom of the workers has done the 
workers no injury, while it has done Mr. Daugherty and the interests 
he represents a serious and lasting injury that cannot and will not be 


eliminated for some time to come. 





TAKING IT OUT OF WAGES 


The rights and wrongs of the 
railroad situation, whatever they 
may be, will all be tested sooner or 
later by this truth: Competent 
management never draws its oper- 
ating capital out of the pay-en- 
velopes of its employes. The very 
cheapest way and the most stupid 
way to make both ends meet is to 
cut wages. There is something so 
supremely futile about it that it is 
no wonder the railroad managers 
got the government to make it ap- 
pear official by having a govern- 
ment department approve the cut. 
It was as unjust to the government 
as it was to the men and to rail- 
roading as a service. Railroading 
as a service would never have 
needed to cut wages. Railroading 
as a service would have been able 
to raise wages and reduce freight 
rates. It is not railroading that is 
responsible for what has been 
done; banker-management and 
stock-jobbing and wholesale divi- 
dend-driving are responsible. The 
strike that should have occurred 
long ago was the strike of real rail- 
road managers against using rail- 
road properties as the roulette 
wheels of the stock market. Such 
a strike would have prevented what 
‘ has occurred the last ten years, 
and would have saved our rail- 
roads. As it is now, they have lost 
their chance. Railroads now are 


not good enough even for Wall 
Street to take a chance on. Wall 
Street values the “movies” at a 
higher rate. 


For the sake of the day’s busi- 





ness, the strike ought to be settled 
now. For the sake of next win- 
ter’s coal for the people, the strike 
ought to be settled now. But in the 
wider problem involved the strike 
means nothing and will settle noth- 
ing. Stronger forces than a strike 
are at work to abolish the basic 
irritant of the entire situation.— 
Ford’s Dearborn Independent. 





WALL STREET HAPPY 


New York.—Wall Street is hap- 
py because of the increased pur- 
chasing power of hundreds of thou- 
sands of wage earners. Reference 
is made to miners’ wages, to the 
increases to stéel workers and to 
the fact that New England textile 
workers are returning to work 
after defeating the attempt to re- 
duce their wages 20 per cent. 

To hear these jubilations one 
would think Wall Street was ready 
to pass a vote of thanks to the 
trade unions and to publicly ac- 
knowledge what they privately ac- 
cept—that the miners’ victory is 
responsible for wage increases in 
the steel industry. 

But there will be no gold medals 
or engrossed resolutions presented 
to the unions. Instead, if these 
financiers had their way, the fed- 
eral government and every state 
would have compulsory arbitration 





and “can’t-strike” laws.—News 
Letter. 
He that wrestles with us 


strengthens our nerves, and sharp- 
ens our skill. Our antagonist is 
our helper.—Edmund Burke. 























“FRAME-UP” DETECTIVE 
BURNS DAUGHERTY’S 
RIGHT HAND MAN 


Chicago.—In securing a contin- 
uance of Judge Wilkerson’s injunc- 
tion against the shopmen, Attor- 
ney General Daugherty. presented 
a mass of hearsay testimony to 
prove murder, disorder and riot in 
connection with the strike. Attor- 
neys for the strikers denounce this 
claim as “mere rumors, not sup- 
ported by evidence,” and trade 
unionists are asking the attorney 
general why arrests have not been 
made. 

A significant fact in connection 
with this strike is the number of 
railroad trains that have just 
missed an open switch or that stop 
at a bridge that has been weakened 
in the dead of night. 

The detectives who “discover” 
these near-disasters are under the 
direction of William J. Burns, chief 
of the United States secret service. 
Burns was appointed to his present 
position by Attorney‘ General 
Daugherty. 

The fact that Burns occupies 
this important position recalls the 
pardon by President Taft, in 1912, 
of Willard N. Jones, convicted in 
Oregon on the charge of violating 
land laws through Burns’ fraudu- 
lent efforts. 

Behind the Oregon case was a 
political feud between two factions 
of the political party that was dom- 
inant in Oregon at the time. Burns 
aided the faction in control and se- 
cured a jury that “railroaded” 
Jones to the penitentiary. 

Attorney General Wickersham 
stated’ that many persons filed af- 
fidavits that they were induced, 
through intimidation and threats, 
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to testify falsely in the Jones case. 

From his army of detectives and 
spies, which he controlled then, as 
now, Burns had one of his stool 
pigeons play on Jones’ sympathies. 
Jones believed the stool pigeon was 
also under indictment, and dis- 
cussed the trial with him. The de- 
coy conveyed this information to 
Burns and received compensation 
from the government under the 
name of George Edwards. 

In his report to President Taft 
on this high-handed procedure, At- 
torney General Wickersham said: 

“In this connection I would say 
that Mr. Burns has been given the 
fullest opportunity to make a state- 
ment. The pardon attorney went to 
New York and interviewed him by 
appointment but could not obtain a 
statement from him.” 

President Taft pardoned Jones, 
who was convicted by “frame-up” 
methods engineered by an ap- 
pointee of Attorney General 
Daugherty, and on whom the at- 
torney general now depends for 
evidence to justify an injunction 
that annuls the federal constitu- 
tion.—News Letter. 





KEEPING THE BABIES 
STEADILY EMPLOYED 


In certain states children of six 
top sugar beets all day in the cold 
autumn winds, wielding big sharp 
knives with numbed fingers. In the 
cotton belt the National Child La- 
bor Committee found a five-year- 
old poor white who was called too 
young for school, but “kin pick his 
ten to twenty pounds a day.” In 


the cotton-growing district of a 
western state they found cotton 
pickers hard at work as young as 
four. 


In shrimp and oyster can- 
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neries along the Gulf the Depart- 
ment of Labor recently found chil- 
dren under six doing a day’s work 
under conditions that break the 
stamina of adults. Is it any won- 
der that child labor has no more 
friends than scarlet fever has? 

Its lone champion is greed. Its 
enemies represent all the intelli- 
gence and decency in the land. For 
sound, hard-headed reasons, doc- 
tors, health officials, insurance 
companies, juvenile and criminal 
courts and police, educators, labor 
unions, all are death on this theft 
of youth and the future. 

Yet there still are states where 
it is rife. Not all of them are in 
the South. Many of them have 
laws supposed to bar it. But in 
some those laws leave loopholes, 
while in others sO many “exemp- 
tions” are made that the law is all 
but a dead letter. 

What can be done? The Su- 
preme Court knocked out as uncon- 
stitutional the second Federal Law 


carefully designed to stop indus- 


tries hiring children. This makes 
it look as if nothing can be done by 
act of Congress, although there is 
a movement on now for further 
legislation which it is hoped “will 
not be objectionable to the Su- 
preme Court,” and which might 
give immediate relief. Such a law, 
however, may fail again, as it has 
twice already. 

That leaves two possibilities. 
One is missionary work in the 
backward states, to stir the people 
to a demand that their shame is 
ended. The other is to amend the 
Constitution. This might be, as 
Secretary Hoover says, a resort to 
federal control in a matter of a 
kind which, under our theory of 
government, the states should be 
allowed to handle for themselves. 
However, if the missionary work 
doesn’t bring results, and quickly, 
then Mr. Hoover is for an amend- 
ment. That would take time. But 
the enlightening of a common- 


wealth that still tolerates the slave 
driving of children, after years of 
public scorn, could conceivably take 
more. 

The important thing is to end it 
once and for all. No question of 
prerogative, no theory of govern- 
ment, must be suffered to delay its 
end much longer. Meanwhile, this 
is what you can do: Find out ex- 
actly what the conditions and the 
law in your state are. Then, be- 
fore you cast another vote, exact 
a pledge from your candidates for 
State Legislature and Congress 
that they will work unceasingly to 
stamp out this vicious monster. 
Then watch them—as you watch 
the very footsteps of your own 
child.—Colliers. 





DAUGHERTY’S WILDEST 
CLAIM NOW SHOWN 
TO BE UNTRUE 


In his plea for the injunction 
against the railway strikers in 
Chicago, Friday, Attorney General 
Daugherty enumerated several in- 
stances of disruption of train serv- 
ice and pointed to them as explain- 
ing the necessity of the injunction. 
Among them was this: 

“In Somerset, Ky., 25,000 cars of 
bituminous coal were congested in 
the railroad yards yesterday 
(Thursday). Vandals had tam- 
pered with more than 500 cars 
there.” 

Yesterday the World telegraphed 
to Somerset, a little town on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific railroad, to verify this 
statement. This was the reply re- 
ceived: 

“No coal cars are tied up in Som- 
erset; no cars have been tampered 
with.”—New York World. 





No. Freedom has a_ thousand 

charms to know, 

That slaves, howe’er contented, 
never know. 


—William Cowper. 
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Many of the railway shop crafts that have been engaged in this 
great struggle that you are reading about in the newspapers had their 
treasuries pretty well depleted before entering into their strike, as a 
result of unemployment and other conditions that obtained before the 
strike took place. Many of those crafts were paying very small dues 
to their organizations, which was a great mistake, because when the 
conflict confronted them, their financial condition was indeed some prob- 
lem to solve. However, the officers of those unions did the best they 
could and distributed food and clothing te the strikers and their fami- 
lies where want prevailed the most. The time will come in the labor 
movement when every member of the union will be compelled to pay a 
proportionate share of his salary into a defense fund so that he may be 
protected against want and misery which usually obtains when a strike 
takes place. The money paid into the union is just the same as that 
paid to an insurance company which protects a man against old age or 
against the potter’s grave when our brief life upon this planet has ended. 
First, last, and all the time, believe this—every dollar paid into the 
union is for your protection and is handled by experienced men in your 
behalf and can only be expended in accordance with the laws laid down 
by the organization. 


The watchwords of the trade union movement should be onward 
and upward. The struggle of the workers is as serious a problem to- 
day as at any time in our history. The combined machinery aimed 
against us is continuously strengthening its forces to defeat or destroy 
us. Why is it that the business men, representing the wealth of our 
country, are so determined to destroy us? Why is it that college profes- 
sors and others who do not work with their hands are always making 
strong statements against the trade union movement? The rank and 
file of the workers are genuine Americans, believing in our American 
form of liberty and freedom. We demonstrated during the war that 
we were the backbone of the nation, then why do they despise us? The 
answer is quite simple—wealth is grasping for more wealth. The union 
is the barrier between greedy wealth and justice to humanity. The 
union states plainly to wealth that it cannot crush the worker; that he 
is entitled to a square deal; that it is all very well for it to speak of 
profits and more profits, but that it must first take into consideration 
the fact that the human being is entitled to a decent living; that his 
children are entitled to an opportunity for advancement and education. 
Wealth, therefore, has to stop and consider, it must plot and plan, be- 
cause it realizes that it has an obstacle to overcome and that obstacle 
is the trade union movement. It decides that it is going to have to spend 
part of itself to help destroy trade unions and says it will stop at noth- 
ing to accomplish its end. It says, I will bribe, I will reach the halls of 
legislatures, I will corrupt the judiciary and if that fails I will try to 
throttle and threaten the government in order to accomplish my pur- 
pose. Last of all, I will get into the unions; I will get hold of the weak 
ones; I will bribe and corrupt them; I will go amongst the members and 
create discontent and distrust; I will divide them amongst themselves. 
Yes, this trade union movement must be stopped now in order that I 
may have unlimited sway. My power is great and I will not submit any 
part of that power to any institution that is established for the purpose 
of taking away from me any part of my strength or substance. But the 
trade union answers: you will not pass. The fight is on, we are in it to 
stay. All your power will not destroy us. You did not create us. We 
created you. All your filth and dirt, your bribing and corruption will 
not avail. We, the workers, will stand, as we often did before, shoulder 
to shoulder, and face to face, fighting for justice, and come what may, 
no matter what we suffer, our trade union must not, will not go down. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . . . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 





























